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Here on the white, sea-drifted shore 

Thy feeble, fluttering life I scan ; 
Thou tellest the lesson o'er and o'er, — 

Thou art the history of man. 

Laura F. Hinsdale. 
Biloxi. Mississippi. 



EDITORS' TABLE. 

EDITORS : E. D. COPE AND J. S. KINGSLEY. 

Why does not some master-mind arise and give us a complete 
work upon unnatural history ? Such a treatise is a great desid- 
eratum, for its publication would be a great boon to the scientific 
world. Were there such a work in existence no doubt Congress 
could be induced to make a liberal appropriation and furnish 
copies gratis to all who should apply for them. The saving this 
would afford to publishers and the relief it would vouchsafe to 
readers and editors would be inestimable, for then that innumer- 
able throng longing to get their names and their lucubrations in 
print would have no excuse for existence; all their " discoveries" 
would be forestalled. No more would audiences be bored with 
fanciful theories of the way in which the ancient Egyptians carved 
all the Pyramids out of solid rock ; nor would editors be com- 
pelled to wade through manuscripts proving " incontestably" that 
albinos were always the result of fright in the pregnant mother, 
because albinos are most abundant in rabbits, and every one 
knows that rabbits are the most timid animals in the whole 
world.— Q. E. D. 

As was intimated in the opening sentences, a complete unnat- 
ural history requires a master-mind and abilities of no common 
order. There are, it is true, many works which fall but little 
short of perfection in this line ; but, still, a careful search reveals 
lapses which ruin them as complete encyclopaedias of misinfor- 
mation. Usually the failure arises from the fact that the author 
is utterly unconscious of the nature of the treatise he is pro- 
ducing. He works in sober earnest, thinking to surprise the 
whole world; and he would do so were it not that in an evil 
hour he allows a few really credible facts to creep in. The 
qualifications necessary are an instinctive ability, not to be ac- 
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quired by any education, to discriminate between the false and 
the true, always appropriating the former and rejecting the latter, 
a love of the marvellous, and a power to quickly assimilate the 
erroneous. The work must, of necessity, be largely a compila- 
tion, for an intellect capable of producing the work would be 
lacking in the imaginative side, and could not possibly evolve it 
in its entirety from its inner consciousness. It must be able to 
trace results from no adequate cause. The syllogism must be 
ignored. There must be a realization of the magnitude of small 
things, and a capacity to tear a given statement from its sur- 
roundings and set it forth in all its nakedness, without regard to 
the incongruity of its new position. To all these points must be 
added a proper modicum of self-esteem, a conviction that all the 
so-called leaders of science are totally wrong, and that the author 
alone is infallible. 

Such a man as we have drawn would produce a perfect work ; 
but where shall he be found ? Several times we have thought 
ourselves on the right track. We have turned over page after 
page fully persuaded that the desired work was before us, or, at 
least, that the author was capable of producing it ; but, alas ! it 
is like the American epic, it has yet to be written. The man 
who described six new genera and thirteen new species of thun- 
der and lightning gave promise, but, unfortunately, he is dead. 
Who of the living will rise and fill the gap time can only decide. 
The prize offered for the successful work is a large one, — Im- 
mortality, along with Pedro Carolino, the author of " English as 
she is Spoke." The candidates are many, but, so far, all have 
shown lucid intervals, or have evinced a disinclination for the 
task, and have turned to less laborious fields just as they had 
aroused a hope that here was at last the long-looked-for wonder. 
When he comes he will receive an ovation from the world of 
science, which is tired of being told that clams travel on the 
bottom of water-areas by means of suction through their open 
shells; that the hippopotamus was designed to dredge out the 
channels of tropical rivers ; that the strongylus is a parasitical 
action of the intestines ; that the bill of the woodpecker has a 
force of bill proportionately to a twenty-ton trip-hammer ; that 
the Mound-builders used the British inch in laying out their 
earth-works; that the Anglo-Saxons are the ten lost tribes of 
Israel; that the alligators originated in a cold climate because 
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they hibernate in a warm one ; that the flesh of the sponge is 
washed off merely by being drawn from the water; that the 
nettle-cells of the hydroids are shot out with inconceivable ve- 
locity to lasso the prey ; that — but we forbear. We only hope 
and pray for a relief, or even a respite, from the continual shower 
of unnatural history which is being poured out upon a long-suf- 
fering world of science. 

On a former occasion we referred to the gross injustice which 
has been perpetrated by the State of Michigan in the matter of 
its late geologist, Professor Rominger. This gentleman, by eco- 
nomical methods, saved enough of his small appropriation to 
pay for the publication of his report. When the report was 
completed the State refused to publish it and retained the surplus 
in the treasury, where Professor Rominger had, with too great 
faith, allowed it to remain. The State should either publish the 
report or return the money to Professor Rominger. Michigan 
cannot afford a transaction like this to stain her history, and, in 
view of her general intelligence and liberality to learning, it is 
surprising that the injustice has not been corrected long ago. 

We understand that the fine exhibition of basaltic columns at 
Llewellyn Park, Orange, N. J., is undergoing destruction. It is 
being used as a quarry for paving and macadamizing material. 
This is to be greatly regretted, and we hope that the persons 
controlling the park will endeavor to put an end to the desecra- 
tion. It is one of the principal attractions to visitors and resi- 
dents in the neighborhood, and the authorities of the park will 
do well to see that it is preserved. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Trouessart's Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. 1 — This work 
is intended for the general reader, and not for the specialist in 
science. In the words of the author, " There is much to be done 
before modern society is practically on a level with the achieve- 
ments of science; many prejudices must be uprooted, and many 
false notions must be replaced by those which are sounder and 

■ The International Scientific Series. Microbes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. 
Trouessart. With one hundred and seven illustrations. New York, D. Appleton & 
Company, 1886. 121110, pp. xii. 314. 



